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in Mrs. Barrington's book without seeing that he
was a man who could win a boy's confidence with-
out losing his respect, who could descend to intimacy
without sacrificing authority. Grimly conscientious,
he urged Walter on in a programme of study severe
even to the prejudice of his health. Yet he never
permitted that study to seem barren and uninterest-
ing, nor his manner to be for long other than tender
and affectionate. " I travelled on to Cheddar,"
he writes to his son after leaving the latter at Bristol
College, " with my thoughts wholly fixed on you
and with a parent's prayer for your happiness, and
I believe I have thought of little else since my
return; and both Mamma and I are longing to hear
from you."6 With rare tact he succeeded in assum-
ing toward his son the role of an older and wiser
fellow student. When they played at tops they
were boys; when they discussed politics they were
men. As a parent he frequently delivered moral
advice, but never, one supposes, obtrusively. He
thought modesty " a great charm in boys, and the
more so, the cleverer they are."0
He was a man nearly as much of liberal accom-
plishments as of business. He had something to
teach. Always a lover of beauty in nature, he was
a tolerable artist in water colours; and upon his
own property, a very successful landscape gardener.
A wide and retentive reader, he excelled particu-
larly in his knowledge of recent English history.
According to Hutton, Walter Bagehot often said
that " when he wanted any detail concerning the
English political history of the last half-century, he
had only to ask his father, to obtain it."7 Doubtless
Walter's early love of natural and poetic beauty,